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BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
- 
CHAPTER L. 

HE overpowering sense of happiness was almost | great Newfoundland dog, who was gambolling round 
T more than May could bear, and she was glad | her, and let him swim about a little while before he 
when Harry Bathurst called her attention to himself, | was tied up for the night. 
by asking if he might run down to the river with the | “Yes, by all means. I dare say Nero is very hot 
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with all that long hxir; but do not fall in yourself, and well beside her, alike when the storm-cloud swept 
Harry, and be sure to come home in time for dinner.” | the sky, and the sunshine poured its radiance on her 

“That I will, for I am as hungry as a hunter home, was joy enough of itself to make her step light 
now,” said the boy, merrily, as he bounded off, full | as air, and her laugh free and mirthful ; but besides 


of glee, with the dog. | the mere delight of his presence—too dear, perhaps, to 
“Who is that individual?” asked Sydney, looking | her faithful heart—she had the comfort of watching 
after him. | him rapidly regaining his cheerfulness, and seeming 
“Harry Bathurst, my adopted son and heir,” said _ to grow in the joyous atmosphere of Combe Bathurst, 
May, smiling. | in all respects like the Sydney of old, before the 


Sydney turned round towards her with a look of | shadow of bereavement had darkened his life. 
surprise. “I remember Mr. Wilbraham telling me | She knew that he did not forget his young love, so 
before I left England that you had some plan, which | dearly prized and so early lost, for the picture he had 
was not at all satisfactory to him, about the Bathursts | brought home to May wasa striking conception of the 
in Australia, whose son you thought of bringing over | scene when Iphigenia is led forth to the sacrifice, 
to live with you here. Is this the boy?” and the beautiful face of the doomed maiden was 

“Yes. His father is trying very hard to retrieve | that of Irene Leigh; but he never spoke of her, and 
his fortunes in Australia, but he has a large family, | in place of bitter regret, he seemed now to retain 
and cannot possibly find means to educate them all | but a tender recollection of a lovely vision, that, like 
out there. I have taken Harry, who is the eldest, off | a passing angel, had shone for a time on his life, and 
his hands altogether.” then vanished away to a purer home in her native 

“TI knew Tom Bathurst, of the Eighth, very well. | skies. The merry children whom May sheltered in 
He was a good fellow, but recklessly extravagant.” her home, quite filled the old house with glee, and it 

“Yes, that was the source of all his troubles, and | would have been hard indeed for any one to retain 
he deeply regrets his early follies, now that he has a | a morbid sadness in the presence of joyous Harry 
wife and children to support, and little prospect at | and bright little laughing Chione. Sydney had 
present of being able to make an adequate provision | given himself no small trouble to win the affections 
for them. Iam very glad to be able to relieve his | of his child, and he had thoroughly succeeded. The 
mind of all anxiety about one of them, at least.” little girl grew to love him fondly, and without a 

“But, May, are you wise in taking this burden upon | shadow of fear; all day long she was to be seen in 
yourself? Is it well at your age to give this boy | his arms, nestling asleep in his breast, or riding 
reason to believe that you will make him your heir, | triumphantly on his shoulder, tossivg his dark locks 
when you may have ties of your own to whom that | into wild confusion with her little white hands; and 
place would belong of right ? Surely itis not prudent | often May would stand motionless in her room to 
to make a fixed plan when your own position may one | listen with intense pleasure to their gay voices and 
day be completely changed.” haspy laughter, as Sydney lay at full length on the 

“ Thave not told Harry himself of any definite in- | lawn, with Chione climbing over him, and making 
tention to make him master of this property, because | ineffectual attempts to cover him with daisies. 

I wished to wait and see if he would grow up a worthy His passionate love for his child was far beyond 
representative of my dear father, so that he has no | what May would have expected from a man of his 
claim upon me for more than his education, the | temperament; but she was very thankful to see it, 
expenses of which I undertook to defray; but hej as she felt that his life, which the death of Irene 
promises so well that I have no doubt whatever I | had seemed to leave so barren, would now have an 
shall carry out my plan and leave him Combe | object and interest that would entirely fill it. 

Bathurst when I die. As for myself,” she added in a A few days after his arrival at Combe Bathurst, 
low voice, “I shall never change.” Sydney told May that he felt ashamed of having so 

“Do not be too sure of that, dear May,” said nearly forgotten he possessed a child at all, as to 
Sydney, smiling. But seeing that she coloured | have completely neglected to make any provision for 
painfully, he changed the conversation by some | her in the event of his death, and that he felt he 
question about little Chione, and talking of her | ought at once to see Mr. Wilbraham, for the purpose 

| 








and her childish accomplishments, of which May was | of carrying out the necessary arrangements; but he 
not a little proud, they reached the house. added that he felt it almost impossible to tear himself 
away from her happy home so soon, though he knew 
he ought to go to London on this errand without loss 





CHAPTER LI. of time. 
For the next few weeks it seemed to May Bathurst May had thought, on Sydney’s first arrival, that it 
as if her heart was filled with a happiness which | would be well for her to have some other guest 
could not be real. Completely relieved from the | staying in the house during his visit; and now, as 
perpetual anxiety she had felt about Sydney Leigh, | she felt her heart sink at the idea of his leaving her 
during the long years of his absence; seeing him safe | so soon, she gladly seized on the idea that she might 
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invite Mr. Wilbraham to come to Combe Bathurst enough to enable him now to convey a very distinct 


for his interview with Sydney, and afterwards induce | 


him to prolong his stay some little time for his own 
benefit. ‘The old solicitor was by no means indis- 
posed to have a few days’ country air, and Sydney 
was delighted with the plan; so, at the end of the 
second week after his arrival, Mr. Wilbraham made 
his appearance, and proved, with his quiet humour 
and good-natured sarcasm, a most amusiug and 
agreeable guest. 

But for May Bathurst there was one shadow on 
all this brightness—a shadow deep and dark that 
dimmed not only earth’s brief sunshine, but veiled 
even the fair light of heaven itself. She had cherished 
a hope, at the time of Irene’s death, that Sydney 
might have been led by the very fact of one so near 
and dear to him passing to a purer sphere, to study 
with real care the principles of his forsaken faith, 


and yield himself up once more as a believer in its | 


truth. 


ascertain whether these hopes had been verified ; 
and it was not long before various circumstances 
proved to her unmistakably, that, so far from being 
changed, Sydney was more firmly rooted than he had 
ever been in a cold, hopeless scepticism. One of the 
first indications she had that this was the case was 
from the conversation of the Hindoo Chunder, who 


impression to May of his master’s enduring scep- 
ticism. 

Another incident also happened to confirm the 
truth of his statements. Harry Bathurst was a 
quick, intelligent boy, very fond of reading, and 
always ready to begin on any new book he could lay 
his hands upon. One day he was sitting with May, 
while Sydney was out walking with Mr. Wilbraham, 
and was intently engaged on a volume which he held 
in his hand, while she, occupied with some accounts, 


| was not paying any particular attention to him. 


Suddenly the boy looked up. 

“Mamma May,” he said, using the name which 
little Chione had given to her guardian, “I cannot 
understand this book at all; it seems impossible to 
believe the author can really mean what he says. If 
he does, I do not think that he can be a Christian.” 

“What is the book, Harry ?” said May, a sudden 


| fear making her lips tremble. 
Her greatest anxiety, on his return home, was to 


had accompanied him in all his wanderings, and had | 


now come with his master to Combe Bathurst. 
Indian had been delighted to see May again, whose 
kindness he well remembered, and sitting at her feet, 
he would talk to her often of Xanthi, and Irene, and 
her aunt, who had all passed to the mysterious realm 
beyond the grave, since the days when she taught 
him how the Christian’s hope could brighten even that 
land of shadows. 

Chunder himself still held to his own religion, and 
he tried to make her understand some of the abstruse 
ideas of the Hindoos respecting the future state, 
which interested her greatly by the unmistakable 


The | 


proof they gave of their connection with Scriptural | 


tradition; but then he wouid talk of Sydney, and 
say, shaking his head half sadly, that Sahib Leigh 


believed in no life at all beyond the grave; he | 


had told him, he said, that his beautiful lady had 
gone down to the dust of death, and would never rise 


or for help. 
unbelief had seemed so strange, that he dwelt on all 


that his master had said to him in great detail to 
May. 


In Sydney’s first burst of grief, with none | 


He brought it to her, and she knew at once by 
the name, which she had seen mentioned in the 
papers, that it was the work of one who was a con- 
firmed infidel, and that it was of a most dangerous 
tendency, from the fatal talent with which it was 
written. 

“ Where did you get this ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Leigh was reading it before he went out, 
and when he put it down I took it; ought I not to 
have done so?” continued Harry, looking with sur- 
prise at May, for she had always treated him with 
great openness and confidence, and he had been free 
to read anything he pleased at Combe Bathurst, 
where there was no book that could hurt him. 

“You did not know it was unsuitable for you, 
Harry, so it was not wrong to take it; but I am 
sure you will not wish to read any more of it when I 
tell you it is so; and, my dear boy,” she added, more 
hesitatingly, “ will you promise me not to read any 
book fer the present without showing it to me 
first ?” 

“Not while Mr. Leigh is here, that is what you 
mean, do you not, Mamma May ?” said the boy, fixing 
his bright keen eyes upon her face. 

For a moment May turned away in painful silence ; 
for Sydney’s sake she could not bear that this child 


| should detect the truth, and she felt that it was 
up from it more, and that there was none for him in | 
all the wide heavens on whom he could call for pity | 


Even to the poor Hindoo this utter | 


but his faithful servant near him, he had apparently | 


spoken much to him of his feelings, rather with the 
view to obtain some relief for his overcharged heart, 


injurious to Harry even to recognise the existence 
of unbelief in a person whose opinions he would 
naturally have respected, but the next moment she 
turned round, and said calmly, “Yes, Harry, that 
was what I meant.” She could not be false, be the 
result what it might. 

May kept the book, and the next time she was 
alone with Sydney, she put it into his hand, and 
said gently, with downcast eyes, “ Might I ask you, 


than with any idea that Chunder could understand | Sydney, not to bring books of this description down- 
stairs while Harry’s vacation lasts? 
from him.” 


him; but the Indian was more astute than he was 
aware of, and’ he had at least comprehended quite 
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A half smile, quickly concealed, passed over Sydney’s | 


face. “Certainly, dear May, I will be careful in 
future,” he said courteously, ‘and I shall feel very 
grieved if my thoughtlessness about this volume 
has vexed you, but—may I say what I think ?” 

“ Surely,” answered May. 

«Then let me persuade you that you will give 


yourself much useless trouble if you try to keep | 


Harry from this sort of reading. However much 
you may labour to bind him down to the old theories, 
he will not go very far into the world before he will 


accept all this book contains, and a great deal | 


more.” 
“T hope not,” answered May, very gravely; and 


Sydney said no more, but she turned away with 


a deep and bitter pain at her heart, for she felt 
that if she had ever cherished any delusion on the 
subject of his faith, it was completely over now. 
She knew him now for what he really was; beloved 
and precious as he was to herself, he was too surely 
the enemy of Christ! 

No allusion was ever again made to this or any 
other painful subject during Sydney’s somewhat 
lengthened stay at Combe Bathurst. 

Days and weeks glided by in strange sweet happi- 
ness for May, and apparently they were as full of 
joy and comfort to Sydney himself. His eyes grew 
bright as in-the days of his careless youth; his voice 
eaught its old ringing tone of gladness and mirth, 


and as his health was not very strong, the quiet and | 


freshness of the country life seemed exactly to suit 
him. 


He had told May on his first arrival at her house | 


that he had had a fall from his horse some months 
before, and that it had caused him an internal injury 
from which he occasionally suffered a good deal. It 
used to trouble May very much to see the spasm of 
pain resulting from it, which often contracted his 


forehead and made his lips grow pale; but latterly |; 


he had been so gay and cheerful that she had noticed 


it less, and trusted there was some real improvement | 


in his condition. 


Mr. Wilbraham had left them after staying a | 


fortnight, and nearly a month had elapsed since 


then, when Sydney coming in one evening from a | 


late walk, found May sitting alone in the twilight, 
with little Chione fast asleep on her knees. Draw- 
ing a low chair to her side he sat down, and bent 
over his child with a long look of intense tender- 
ness, seeming to scan every line of the lovely little 
face, rosy with sleep, and smiling even in dreams. 
At last he raised his head with a sigh. 

“ How could I bear to part with her again!” he said. 

“To part with her!” exclaimed May, giving an 
irrepressible start. 

“Yes; Tam quite aware that I have been trespass- 
ing on your hospitality in a most unwarrantable 
manner. I came uninvited, and I have stayed—I 
am ashamed to think how long.” 


“You have been most welcome,” said May, with 
her peculiarly sweet smile. 

“Because you are so kind and generous,” he an- 

swered ; “ but for that very reason I cannot stay here 
any longer-—as a guest.” 
| May did not observe the pause he made before 
| uttering the last words. 
“ Yes, I ought to go,” he continued, “ but I cannot 
, bring myself to part with my Chione, my only child, 
and yet I could not bear to separate her from 
you.” 

“Oh, no, no! she must not leave me—at least 
while she is so young,” said May, clasping the little 
girl more closely in her arms, as if she feared he 
would steal her away. 
| Then what is to be done?” said Sydney, witha 
| slight smile, and yet with a soft light shining in his 
| eyes, “if neither you nor I can part from Chione, 
what are we to do?” 

“You must come to see her as often as you can,” 
said May, stooping down over the sleeping child till 
her face was hidden. 

“ But I wish to be with her always—and with you, 
dearest May. There is but one way by which you 
| and I and Chione can all be happy together, and I 
' implore of you, with all my heart, to consent to it. 
| You have been a true mother to her; be her mother 
| also in name, and my precious wife.” 
| 
| 








“ Sydney, what are you saying?” exclaimed May, 
turning round upon him a face from which every 
| tinge of colour had fled, while there was a wildness 
, of absolute terror in her eyes. 
| Dear May,” said Sydney, soothingly, “I am only 
| saying that which I have wished to say ever since I 
came to Combe Bathurst. I know that my conduct 
| in the past has to a certain degree deprived me of 
. the right to say it, yet I feel sure you are too generous 
| to retain any sense of anger for the sudden, irre- 
sistible fascination which drew me away from your 
, Side to that vision of beauty we shall see no more. 
It would not be like you, dear May, to visit on me 
, the offences of that bygone time. You are not one 
who would enjoy your power of revenge, and because 
' I was faithless once reject me now.” 

“Oh! no, no! not that,” exclaimed May, almost 
suffocated with the beating of her heart; “ but——” 

* But you must hear me to the end, dearest May,” 
said Sydney, taking her hands, “and then I trust 
; you will see no reason to refuse me my heart’s 
| desire. Judging of me as I was formerly, you 

may fear, perhaps, that I would take you away from 
| your duties here, and force you to lead a gay and 
| fashionable life, which I know would not be congenial 
| to you; but I will tell you now that my wish would 

be to live all the year round at Combe Bathurst, in 
perfect quiet and retirement, because, when I con- 
sulted a doctor in Paris on my way home, he told me 
that the injury I received in my fall was much more 
| serious than I thought, and that unless I could lead 
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a most regular and tranquil life, it would be very 
likely to have a fatal termination much sooner than 


I could wish. I told him at the time it was impos- 
sible for me to do as he advised, whatever might be 
the result—that I must have excitement and society, 
which necessarily involved late hours and habits 
quite unfit for a man in a precarious state; and he 
answered me very plainly, that in that case I might 
count my existence by months instead of years. But 
since I have been with you, dearest May, I have found 
that your sweet presence, and that of my darling 
here, have given me happiness greater than I ever 
dreamt I could know, and all my hopes and desires 
will now be amply fulfilled if you will let me stay in 
go dear a home with you, and never leave it more 
while existence endures. You were my first love, 
May, be now my last, and you will not only crown 





my life with happiness, but prolong it to a term it 
could not otherwise know.” 


He had ceased; he was waiting for her answer, 
and May felt as if soul and body must almost part 
asunder in the terrible struggle that was going on 
within her. Sydney—loved now as she had ever 
unceasingly loved him—was pleading with her that 
not only his happiness but his very life depended on 
her consenting to that which would be unspeakable 
bliss to herself. Yet could she dare yield to him as 
she had yielded once before? What was this tempta- 
tion? The test foretold by the preacher, the servant 
of Christ ? 

Making a violent effort, May started to her feet, 
and with difficulty saying, “I cannot answer you 
now,” she placed the sleeping child in Sydney’s arms 
and fled to her room, where she fell on her knees, 
with her head bent down even to the ground. 

Truly, the third hour of her mortal trial was 


come ! 
(To be continued.) 








THE STORY AND MORAL 


James i, 10, 11. 

T. JAMES plays the historian or the 
1 fabulist in these verses, and narrates 
the sad end of a certain blade of grass. 
He warns the rich man that he will 

“a)| fade away ‘“‘ like the blade of grass ;” 
and, in the Greek, throughout the warning, he 
uses the past or historical tense. His words should 
be rendered: ‘ For the sun arose with a fiery heat, 
and scorched up the grass ’—not, “the sun rises 
and scorches up the grass ;” “and the flower there- 
of fell off ’"—not, “ falleth ” or “ falls off,” “and the 
grace of its form perished”—not, “ perisheth.” 
Obviously he is narrating a past event; he is 
telling the story of a famous blade of grass which 
grew, and flourished, and withered away at some 
previous time or age. 

In whose field, then, did this grass grow? The 
commentators reply, In that of the Prophet Isaiah. 
For James is here falling back on Old Testament 
words which would be quite familiar to the Jews 
for whom he wrote and would be sure to recur to 
their minds. 

So that, before we can fully enter into the mean- 
ing of the apostle, we must study the words of 
the prophet. In fine, our theme naturally divides 
itself into (1) the story of the blade of grass, and 
(2) the moral of that story. 

1. The Story of the Blade of Grass.—We read in 
Isa. xl. 6—8: “ All flesh is grass, and ail the good- 
liness thereof as the flower of the field. Grass 
Withers, flowers fade, when the breath of the Lord 
bloweth on them. Surely the people are grass. 





Grass withers, flowers fade; but the word of our 
God will stand for ever.” 


OF A BLADE OF GRASS. 


Now we can hardly listen to these words with- 
out becoming conscious of a certain tender beauty 
in them. It is not simply that their leading 
thought, the transitoriness of human life, is in 
itself full of pathos. The words seem to set them- 
selves to a plaintive music, and the refrain—“ Grass 
withers, flowers fade” —goes singing through our 
brain in mournful numbers, quickening our most 
pathetic memories of beauty blighted, wounded 
affection, the tender grace of days that are dead, 
the bright but broken promise of defeated hopes, 
the clear happy dawn of lives soon clouded in 
disastrous eclipse or quenched in the darkness of 
death. As we listen to the prophet, imagination 
stirs and works. We see the broad pleasant field 
bathed in sunlight, fanned with sweet airs, thick 
with verdant grass, gay with the fragrant deli- 
cately-tinted wild flowers which clothe the grass 
as with the robes ofa king. And then we see the 
| fierce hot blast sweep across the field, under 
| whose breath the grass withers, the flowers fade, 
and all that teeming life, all that exquisite and 
varied beauty, is swallowed up of death. Who 
does not feel at times that that is a true picture of 
human life? Who does not feel that, the very 
moment we detach ourselves from the throng and 
lift our thoughts to the height from which alone 
our life on earth can be truly seen, it is brief and 
frail and transitory? that the generations of men 
rise, and fall, and pass away just as the grass 
springs and withers, just as the flowers bloom and 
fade? And remembering how in this field every 
separate blade of grass and every fragile flower 
has its own little world of hopes and fears, joys 
and pains, who can fail to be saddened as he 
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beholds them withered by a breath, their early 


promise unfulfilled, their goodliness not coming to | 


its maturity? 

Touching and beautiful in themselves, as an 
exquisite expression of a most pathetic fact, these 
words take new force so soon as we connect them 
with the circumstances in and for which they were 
spoken. The Prophet Isaiah, whose main duty 
hitherto had been to denounce the judgments of 
God on the sins of Israel, to foretell that bitter 


captivity in Babylon which seemed the deathblow , 


to all Hebrew hopes, now receives a new series of 
visions, and a new happier duty. The Eternal 
Spirit carries him on to that distant point of time 
at which the Jews will have reached the term of 


their captivity, and will start on their return, | 


across the sands and through the rocky defiles of 
Arabia, to their native land. He is to “ speak com- 
fortably”” to them, to assure them that their 
iniquity is pardoned, their sin put away, that the 
years of their bondage are told and gone. As the 
prophet broods over the vision, the silence is 


abruptly broken as by the voice of a trumpet— | 
“ Hark, acrier!” In the crier he recognises the 


herald of the Great King. Another message of 
comfort has come to him from heaven. And the 
message, delivered in the curt imperative tones of 
the herald, is, “ Prepare ye a way for Jehovah in 
the wilderness. Make smooth in the desert a 
highway for our God. Let every valley be raised, 
and every mountain be levelled; and let the rough 
places be made smooth, and the rock-ledges a 
plain: and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh see it.’ This Divine proclamation 
teaches the prophet to look for the return of the 
exiled Jews under the form of a royal progress. 
The Great King, followed by his hosts, is about to 
cross the desert which lies between Babylon and 
Jerusalem. To prepare the way before Him and 
them, the valleys must be filled up, the rough 
difficult gorges be made smooth, rocks and hills 
be levelled with the plain. When the royal high- 
way is ready the King will come, his subjects in 
his train; and there shall be so wonderful a dis- 
play of the Divine Majesty that all flesh shall sce 
it, even to the ends of the earth. In other words, 
whatever hindered or threatened to hinder the 


emancipation and return of the Jews from Babylon | 


should be taken out of the way, and all the diffi- 
culties and perils of their passage through the 
desert; be happily overcome. 

The herald having delivered his message, there 
is once more silence in the prophet’s heart. But 
again the silence is broken, and he cries with 
deepening wonder, “ Hark, a voice!” And now it 
is the voice of the Great King himself. It arrests 
the feet of the departing herald with the command, 
“Cry !”—i.e., “ Proclaim.” But the herald has dis- 
charged his commission ; he has no further procla- 





mation to make. In his embarrassment he turns 

and asks, “ What shall I cry?” And the Diving 

_ Voice replies, “ All flesh is grass, and all the good. 
liness thereof as the flower of the field. Grass 
withers, flowers fade, when the breath of the Lord 
bloweth on them. Surely the people are grass, 
Grass withers, flowers fade; but the word of our 
God will stand for ever.” 

The first proclamation had closed with the pro 
mise that the glory of the Lord should be go 
signally displayed that all flesh should see it,—i.e, 
all the great heathen world. The second proclama. 
tion commences with, “ All flesh is grass;” the 
great heathen world, stable and imposing as it 
seemed, was transient—all its bravery would wither 
beneath the breath of the Lord, like the field of 
grass under the hot blast from the desert. 

These surely were very “comfortable words” 

for the Jews. It could not fail to be a good tidings 
of great joy to them, to hear that the vast heathen 
empires, by which they had been so cruelly op- 
| pressed, were but as grass; to hear that God so 
cared for them, a few poor thousand captives, that 
to deliver them he would “blow upon” the mas. 
sive and enormous kingdoms of the East, and 
cause them to wither away in his anger. In such 
a message as this they would exult and rejoice, 
But they must not forget that they, too, are men, 
that their life on the earth is brief, that they can 
only endure as they fashion themselves on the 
word of God, which endureth for ever. And, 
therefore, the herald has to repeat and vary his 
message. “ All flesh is grass” —all the great 
heathen races; but also “this people” is grass— 
a grass which withers like the rest. Like their 
neighbours, the Jews were in a constant flux, 
vexed by constant change. One generation came 
and another went. Their life, vexed with perpetual 
change while it lasted, was soon over and gone. 
Their only hope lay in obedience to the Divine 
Word, in appropriating that Word, in steeping 
their very life in it, till their life became enduring 
as the Word itself. 

This, then, is the passage which St. James had 
in his mind when he told his story of a certain 
blade of grass that had been scorched by the heat 
of the sun till the flower thereof fell off and the 
grace of its form perished. He was thinking of 
the field which Isaiah had depicted centuries ago, 
of the grass which grew in it, and had long since 
withered; of the mighty Babylonian Empire, 
which his fathers held to be solid and enduring as 
the mountains, but which had now sunk into a 
mere heap of ruins; of the generations of his 
fathers who had returned to Jerusalem with joy 
upon their heads, to recommence a national life 
| which was now fast drawing to a close. All these 
| had passed away. They had withered like grass, 
| faded like the flowers of the field. The place that 
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had known them would know them no more for | dresses himself to new difficult toils, and can greet 


ever. And thus, by recalling the history of the 
past to his readers, the holy apostle gave new 
force to his warning on the frailty of human life, 
the instability of human fortune. 

9. Here, then, we come to the Moral of this 


THE STORY AND MORAL OF A BLADE OF GRASS, 


Story. St. James is not content with a lesson so | 


general as that which had contented Isaiah. He 


has a special and more definite purpose in telling | 


the brief story which called up memories, historic 
and prophetic, from the past. As he had taken a 
single blade out of Isaiah’s broad pasture, so he 


selects one man, or one class of men, for special 


warning. 


soon withers—that human fortune often withers 
even before the man dies. 
minds us that some men wither even while they 
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with a smile the swallow-flight of friends who 
loved him only for what he was “ worth” to them 
—does not such a man bear a supreme testimony 
to the power and reality of religion? do we not 
account him well-nigh a perfect man ? 

So far as this, then, we must admit St. James 
to be right. Great reverses of fortune are a very 
searching and conclusive test of character. And 
can we expect a Christian teacher to bid us grieve 
over any reverse by which our character is tested, 
matured, perfected? In the Christian view of 
life, character is of supreme importance; circam- 


| stances are of value only as they serve to form and 
The blade of grass reminds us that human life | 


Yes; but it also re- | 


retain the full vigour of life, and their good fortune | 


abides. “ The rich man withers in his way” be- 
fore his health is touched, before his wealth is 


touched; and therefore, argues St. James, he | 


should rejoice when his riches use their wings 
and fly away. The alternative the apostle places 
before him is this: Let the wealth wither that the 
man may live, or let the man wither in the full 
abundance of his wealth. 

‘Tis a hard saying! But before we reject it as 
too hard for use, let us clearly understand what it 
means. St. James had just said, “ Let the brother 


| our destiny. 


of low degree rejoice in that he is lifted up, but | 


the rich in that he is brought low.” The poor 


man is to be glad when he is tried by riches, and | 


the rich man is to be glad when he is tried by 
poverty. Why? Because trial, and trial of the 
most searching kind, is good for every man— 
helps to make him perfect, prepares him to receive 
the crown of life (verses 2—4, 12). And as great 


reverses of fortune are among the severest tests | 
of character, the apostle would have the poor man | 


welcome wealth and the rich man welcome poverty. 
Now, however much we may dislike the injunc- 


strengthen and purify it; for on the character we 
form, our welfare here and hereafter depends. No 
doubt wealth is very pleasant if we can use it 
wisely, and poverty very unpleasant if we have 
not learned to bear it well and get the good of it. 
But what is infinitely better than either is that 
true manliness which makes us equal to either 
fate, that true godliness which leads us cheerfully 
to accept whatever helps to form a noble character, 
whatever strengthens us in virtue, in holiness, in 
charity. The wealth and the poverty will soon 
pass, but the character will remain, and will decide 
Therefore it is that the Wise Man 
says, “ Whatsoever is brought on thee take cheer- 
fully, and be patient when thou art brought to low 
estate; for gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable 
men in the furnace of adversity.” And, therefore, 
in precisely the same spirit, the inspired apostle 
says, “ Let the brother of low degree rejoice when 
he is lifted up out of his poverty; but the rich 
when he is brought down from his wealth.” 

Do any say, “ It may be easy enough for the poor 
man to be glad when he gets rich, but how is a 
rich man to rejoice when he becomes poor? You 
ask too much of us.” I reply, “ You are not 
speaking—and you know you are not speaking— 
from the Christian point of view, in the spirit of 


| Him who, when he was rich, for our sakes became 


tion, or part of it, can we deny that it is based on | 


a true, on a Christian, view of human life? Are 
not sudden and large reverses of circumstances 
severe and searching tests of character? We may 
not fear riches for ourselves, but do we not fear 
them for our neighbour? If a poor good man 
suddenly become rich, is there not a danger that 
he will lose his humility of spirit, form self-indul- 
gent habits, grow worldly in his aims? If he 
bear this test well, if he retain his humility, his 
temperance, his spirituality of mind, is he not 
capable of bearing almost any test? On the other 


poor. You are putting circumstances before cha- 
racter—the gains and pleasures of time before the 
services and joys of eternity. Nay, you are not 


| even speaking from your own best selves, and 


hand, do we not fear poverty for ourselves and for | 


our friends? If a good man, reduced from afHu- | 


ence to penury, is no more ashamed of his penury 


than he was proud of his affluence ; if he is patient, | 
content, cheerful, as, with failing strength, he ad- | to be honestly and sincerely glad, when loss and 


| 


} 


your own highest point of view; for the very men 
whom you most admire are not the men who put 
money first, or any kind of personal gain or 
pleasure, but the men who put God first, and duty 
and truth; and the moments you most admire in 
their lives are precisely those in which they sacri- 
ficed their personal interests to the common good, 
and preferred the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness to all the kingdoms of the world. And what 
do you admire them for, save that you may imitate 
them ?” 

But if you say, “ Surely it is very hard to rejoice, 
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pain come upon us!” what can any man reply but, 
“ Yes, surely, itis very hard, so hard that we shall 


never do it, except as we possess ourselves of 
Christ’s spirit. Heaven is very high; how are | 
we to reach it, save by climbing? It is most diffi- | 


cult to raise these sinful natures of ours into the 
noble characters of immortality; but does a diffi- 
cult task grow easier because we shut our eyes on 
it, or if we neglect or postpone it?” 

St. James himself felt that in bidding the rich 
man rejoice when he is brought low, he was im- 


posing a very searching test of character—a very | 
heavy strain on virtue. And that, I suppose, is | 
why he told his story of the blade of grass, to | 


which at last we come back. What he meant I 
take to be this: You remember the Prophet Isaiah’s 


field of grass, how it withered beneath the scorch- | 
ing heat of the sun, so that the flower thereof fell | 


off, and its graceful beauty perished. The rich 
man is often like a blade of that grass. The sun 
of prosperity shines upon him with a too fervent 
heat; all the beauty and nobility of his character 
fades under it. He withers away in his ways, in 
the multitude of his schemes and pursuits. His 
fertune grows, but the man dies—dies_ before 
his time—dies before he ceases to breathe and 
traffic. 

Is not that a true picture, and asadone? All 
flesh is grass. We must all needs die; and, in 
some of its aspects, even that fact is sad snough. 
But it is sadder still that many of us should be as 
grass which wilfully exposes itself to a heat it 
might escape, and withers and dies while the field 
is still green and fragrant. Yet do we not all 


know men who give themselves to the mere making | 


of money with a devotion so exclusive, that in 
very deed the man dies out of them long before 
they die; who violate conscience, neglect the duties 
and charities of home, put aside all that makes 
life fair, and graceful, and noble, repress their 
spiritual energies, and hardly give a thought to 


heaven till they have utterly unfitted themselves | 
to enter it? As we watch them year by year, do | 


we not see them growing more and more sordid, 
with a keener greed of gain, with fewer scruples 


‘as to how they get gain; their tasks and schemes 
/so multiplying upon their hands, so incessantly 
occupying and taxing their brains, that they haye 
ne leisure for thought, for books, for art, and no 
taste for any but the most formal religion? Are 
these spiritual creatures in training for an im. 
mortal life? Nay, they are rich men withering 
away in their ways. 

The warning comes home to us in this age, ag in 
few previous generations; for our whole life ig g» 
intense, our business is such a strenuous com- 
petition, we are solicited by so many schemes for 
our own advancement, or for the good of the town 
in which we dwell, or for the prosperity of the 
commonwealth of which we form part, that itis 
| almost impossible to make leisure for thought, for 
quiet enjoyment of our gains, or for those religious 
meditations and exercises on which our spiritual 
| health depends. We are literally “ withering away 
|7m our ways”’—so many are the paths we have to 
pursue, so rapid is the pace we must maintain, s0 
scorching the atmosphere through which we more, 
And, therefore, whether we are rich, or are seeking 
riches, or are simply bent on a bare competence, 
| we all need to take the warning which speaks to us 
‘as unto men—ie., as to spiritual and immortal 
creatures—sons of God, and heirs of eternity. If 
we would not have the world, which holds us by 
so many and close bonds, crush all spiritual man- 
hood out of us, we must resolutely set ourselves 
| to be in the world as Christ was in the world. He 
| neglected no duty, turned aside from no innocent 
| pleasure, loved, when he could, to sit at feasts with 
i friendly faces round him and good fare on the 
| board; and yet in all things he made it his meat 
| and drink to do his Father’s will. He was content 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and cheerful, even when he had not where to lay 
his head. He could refuse all the kingdoms of the 
world that he might worship God, and serve him 
alone. He could rejoice even in his unparalleled 
sorrows for the joy set before him—the joy of 
becoming perfect, even as his Father in heaven 
was perfect. May the mind that was in him be 
also in us: for “ Grass withers, flowers fade; but 
i the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 


| 








THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

HATTY returned to Molly’s the next 
day, carrying with her a couple of thick 
shawls, and some soup and jelly which 
Maria had commenced to prepare im- 
mediately on hearing of Molly’s illness. 
“ Poor thing !” thought Chatty, “it is so cold for 

her,” and she shivered as she went along. It wasa 

freezing winter’s day, and every now and then a 





| snow-flake fell slowly and lingeringly as if loth to 
come to earth. “There will be a heavy fall soon, 
she thought as she passed down the dirty street, and 
by the dingy furniture shops to Molly’s dwelling. 
Molly was weaker than she had beea the day before, 
and not able even to sit up. 

“Here I am!” said Chatty, and she tried to look 
cheerful and insisted on giving Molly a little soup, and 
heaped the shawls on the bed and stirred the tiny 





























(Drawn by Joun Lawson.) 


“‘ Her shadow is still on the window-blind”—p. 796. 
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fire. “We must have a better fire, or we shall be 
perished.” Then she sat down and looked at her. 
* Poor Molly,” she said sadly, “I’m afraid you were 
over-fatigued yesterday.” 

“No, miss, it did me good—how cold it is,” and 
she shivered in spite of the heavy shawls. Then 
they were both silent for a few minutes and watch- 
ing the falling snow. The storm had come. 

“Molly,” said Chatty, “you must get well—oh, 
you will,” she said in a desperate tone. “ Christmas 
will be here in a month, think of that, and it will be 
such a proper one this year, plenty of berries on the 
holly, and robin redbreasts hopping about over the 
snow. You must try, Melly; you must, indeed ;” but 
Molly only smiled, and drew the shawls higher over 
her shoulders. 

“Where do you keep the coals?” Chatty asked 
presently. 

“There’s « little lump under the grate, miss, if 
you wouldn’t mind putting it on.” Still it did not 
seem enough. 

“‘Haven’t you any more in the place ?” she asked, 
the truth dawning on her. 

“No, miss, we are quite out of them. Take one 
of the shawls, Miss Chatty dear—it’ll keep you warm.” 

“Oh no. I wonder if I could get a small quantity 
sent in,” she thought. ‘ Molly, where is the nearest 
place they sell coals ?” 

“The greengrocer’s next door, but don’t you 
trouble, miss;” but Chatty, nevertheless, went to 
order them. 

“Could you send a sack of coals next door but one 
immediately, for Mrs Walbrook ?”’ she asked. 

“Mrs. Walbrook,” he said doubtfully; “are you 
going to pay for them ?” 

“Yes. Evidently poor Molly’s credit is not worth 
much,” she thought as she returned. 

“Miss Chatty, when are you going to write to 
Captain George P” 

“T don’t know; I have nothing to say to him.” 
And then she told Molly of her meeting with the 
Greysons, and how glad she was things had happened 
as they had. 

“Oh, miss! and haven’t you got over Captain 
George’s mistake now, after that?” 

“You wouldn’t have got over it, if any one had 
tried to come between you and Richard.” 

“No, but if Richard did me one injury, I would 
forget it because of his kindness, Miss Chatty,” 
she said, looking up, “I will tell you something, I 
would not tell any one else in the world. You know 
Richard has always been kind to me, but sometimes 


when he’s been fresh he’s not known what he’s been 
doing, and one day last autumn he had been out, and 
when he came in he was rather gone with drink, and 
he stayed a little while, and then he wanted to go 
out again, but I held the door and would not let 
him, and he grew cross and tried to open it, but still 
T held it tight ; at last he got in a rage, and banged 
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it open, and it went against me” (and she put her 
hand to her chest), “and I was very weak, and begin. 
ning to give way then, and the doctor says it did me 
harm and helped me on. 

“Oh, Molly! he will never forgive himseif.” 

“He doesn’t know,” she answered; “I wouldn’t 
let him know for the world. He would always re. 
proach himself and never be able to think of me 
afterwards, and there’s no one belonging to me to 
remember me but him new, and I shouldn’t like him 
to be reproaching himself, and not able to remember 
me cheerful like, and you know it’s the only harm he 
ever did me, and he didn’t mean it.” And Molly 
seemed tired after talking so much, and closed her 
eyes, and Chatty, looking out of window for a minute, 
saw the snow piling up on the window-sill. 

“J wish they would send the coals,” she thought; 
“it must be nearly five. I wonder where Richard 
is too.” 

Presently Molly looked up again. “ Miss Chatty,” 
she said, “ when—when you have left off coming to 
see me, will you write and tell Captain George, and 
say I asked you? I should like him to know.” It 
was Molly’s last artifice, and Chatty saw through it, 

“Molly,” she answered, “I will do so, and I will 
ask him to come, and I will tell him that he was 
right, and I very wrong and hard and unforgiving,” 
and she bent over the kindly face—a girl’s face 
still—she had known so long, and brushing the 
hair from her forehead kissed her softly. Then 
Molly closed her eyes satisfied. ‘Are you cold?” 
asked Chatty after a little while. 

“No, miss, I’m not cold now, it seems to have 
left me like. I think Ill go to sleep a little,” and 
she turned away from Chatty, who sat by her bedside 
watching the snow-pile on the window-sill getting 
higher and higher, and now and then a flake clinging 
for a moment to the glass, as if it tried to look in at 
the dim, cheerless room. 

The coals had not been sent, and the fire had died 
away. It grew dark, so she lighted the candle which 
had been put ready in case she wanted it. “It must 
be nearly. six,” she thought. “I should think 
Richard ought to be here soon, and so ought the 
; woman. Poor Molly! sleep will do her good.” Then 
she waited another half-hour, huddled up in her 
waterproof, trying to keep warm. Presently she heard 
the sound of heavy footsteps coming slowly up the 





| 
| stairs, and a moment afterwards Richard Walbrook 


entered. He was a little unsteady, Chatty saw that; 
/he knew what he was about, but he had had just 
' enough to make him a little noisy and careless. 

| “Oh, Miss Chatty! how do you do, miss ? Dread- 
ful storm, the snow’s quite thick. How is she, 
|miss?’’? and he went up to Molly and touched her 
hands. “How are you, Molly?” he said kindly; 
“how are you, my girl? Her hands are warm. 
Molly, are you asleep?” then he bent down and 
looked at her, and got up and took the candle 
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from the table and went up to her again, “ Molly 
dear, how are you, my girl? Are you asleep?” and 
shading the candle with his hands he looked at her 
“Oh!” and he staggered back sobered by the 
she’s dead!” 


face. 
shock, “ oh 








CONCLUSION, 


Before a week had passed, the letter was written 


THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY 





AND MOLLY. 


Por 
‘JO 


I'll come back for New Year’s Day if she—if you 
like.” 





“You didn’t think you would help me in this 
performance, did you?” said Chatty on Christmas 
Bve, when they had just finished decking the place, 
and, quite accidentally of course, were alone in the 


| dining-room. ‘What a happy Christmas this seems, 


and dispatched to George Baylis, and a few days | 
later the artilleryman was again at St. John’s Wood. | 


He and Chatty made it up very thoroughly, and as 


often as he could invent an excuse, he was at the | 
' me?” 


Deenes’ house. 


“Hie has certainly improved very much,” said | 


Chatty, “I never saw such an alteration.” 

“T don’t see it,” answered Maria; “you have only 
just become alive to his merits, that’s what it is.” 

“I don’t think he’s alive to mine any longer,” 
thought Chatty, rather dolefully, a fortnight later, 
when George Baylis refused to spend Christmas 
with them, even at her request. 

“T cannot,” he said, “I am the only son now, and 


represent the family, so I must spend Christmas | 


” 


Day down at the old place with my mother. 

“I wanted you to help me to put up the holly,” 
pouted Chatty. 

“She wanted you to tell her where she’d better 
hang the mistletoe,” said the Irrepressible ; “ girls 
dote on mistletoe, though they pretend they don’t.” 

“How can you tell such stories, you horrid boy! 
I wouldn’t have any in the place for the world, it is 
80 vulgar.” 


“Oh, wouldn’t you though, I know you would. | 


Here, father, here’s Chatty in a rage because Baylis 
won’t stay and tell her when the mistletoe’s hung 
up properly.” 

“I beg that there may be no more of this non- 
sense,” said Parent the Terrible, severely ; ‘mistletoe 
is a vulgarity confined to the servants’ hall.” 


| 
“But we haven’t a servants’ hall,” broke out his | 


son; “it’s only a kitchen.” 

“Very well, sir, that’s the same thing—to the 
kitchen then, and if I hear any more of this nonsense, 
I shall forbid the rooms being decorated altogether ; 
it is almost an exploded custom.” 

‘Oh, please don’t,” said Emily, pleadingly, “because 


I’ve cut out some cardboard birds with their bodies 
painted brown, and their breasts painted red, to stick | 


among the holly, and they will look just like robin- 
redbreasts.” 


“And I’m going to throw stones at them every | 


now and then, to make the delusion complete,” said 
the Irrepressible. 


“Baylis,” said Parent the Terrible, “why won’t | 


you stay ?” 

“T must spend Christmas at home,” he said; 
I'll come here on Christmas Eve and help Chatty to 
put up the holly, and leave by the night mail, and 


doesn’t it ?” 

“T think it does,” said George. 

“ You never thought you would be here,” she said, 
“ did you now, a month ago ?” 


“ 


No, indeed—you are quite sure you have forgiven 


“Oh yes, have you forgiven me? But don’t let us 
talk of the past.” 
“JT would much rather talk of the future,” he 


| answered. “But tell me one thing, Chatty: when did 
| you first forgive me?” 


“T don’t know. I think it was a long time ago, 
before I knew it myself; but poor Molly made me 
confess it.” 

“Why wouldn’t you see me when I came?” 

“T hadn’t quite got over it outwardly, and you 
know you had not seen me since things were 


different, and I felt a little ashamed, besides”—and 
| she laughed—“I didn’t want you to see me wearing 


but | 


the willow.” 

“TI know what I should like to see you wear— 
something much more becoming.” 

**T don’t believe it is. Men have horrid taste.” 

«Much better than women.” 

“Don’t be scandalous. I dare say it is something 
very ugly. What is it—holly-berries ?”’ and she held 
| up a little bunch to her hair. 

“ No—orange-blossoms.” 

“How absurd you are,” and she turned away her 
face and played with the locket round her throat. 
| “ George has most certaisly lost his awkwardness,” 
| she thought. 

“What is that you are playing with ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she said, going a little farther off. “I 
think I hear the waits; suppose you look out of 
window and see.” 

“T don’t care about the waits,” he said; “let me 
see what you are holding.” But she doubled up her 
hand. “Let me see.” 

“No, don’t ;” but she let him, nevertheless, and he 
saw the trinket he had given her years before, and 
| opening it, read the three words which he had written 

as his defence. 

“Oh, Chatty!” 

“Am I not ridiculous?” trying to laugh, but 
| failing in the attempt. 
“T hope you will be ridiculous all your life,” he 
| said, gravely. 
“‘T think I shall,” she answered in the same tone. 
Well ?—Well—that’s all. 


THE END. 
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THE SHADOW ON 


el) 

3) L PRESS her hand, for the hour is late, 
} My heart is full, but no words I find ; 
I turn and look from the garden-gate, 
Her shadow is there on the window-blind. 


Ss 


My heart beats loud on my fevered brain, 
Wild hopes and fears perplex my mind ; 
I cross the stile, and I lcok again, 
Her shadow is still on the window-blind. 


I pressed her hand, and I felt the dow 

Of her life beat through me sweet and kind; 
I turned away through the wind and snow, 

To watch her form on the window-blind. 


I have no wealth, and I dare not speak ; 

I know ’twould be selfish and wrong to bind 
Her free, fair years, while a way I seek 

That her shadow may fall on my window-blind. 


Years must pass and no sign be made ; 
I must be dumb—if she knew my mind 


THE WINDOW-BLIND. 


Would she wait, I wonder? or would it fade 
From me, that form on the window-blind ? 


But once again—for my road is far— 
I shade my eyes from the snow and wind, 
The light in her window beams like a star, 
And that speck is her form on the window-blind, 





The world is dark—but one hope for me 
Shines on my pathway and fills my mind, 
Her hand I press, and her smile I see, 
And her shadow is still on the window-blind. 


And what if my fortune prove u*kind— 
What if her hand press mine no more, 
And I watch but a form on the window-blind! 


What if she knows not for her I work ? 
Some change may come—another may find ; 
And my dream be only a lamplit spark, 
And a vanishing form on a window-blind! 
J. Hure, 


| 
| The world is hard when I look before, 
| 
| 
| 








OUR FISHER-LADS. 


HE writer, at the request of the Editor 
of this Magazine, presents to the 
reader the following brief statement 
of Christian work among a much- 
neglected class of our maritime 

population. Names are suppressed in the interest 

of that privacy so necessary to the healthful carry- 
ing on of such a work as that to be described. 

The large number of lads employed in the fish- 
ing smacks of the port of —— had often attracted 
public attention ; indeed, painfully so. They were 
the roughest element of the youth of the town— 
notorious for their careless and unruly conduct in 
the streets, and their frequent, almost daily, 
appearance at the police-court and committal to 
prison as disorderly apprentices. Could anything 
be done to reach and influence them to a better 
course of conduct ?—anything, above all, whereby 
they might be drawn to Him who of old chose 
from the fishermen of Galilee His closest human 
friends? The awful gales of December, 1867, in 
which ten smacks were lost with all hands, of 
whom twenty were lads, determined Mr. S 








spiritual blessing to these youths, to take without 
delay the first step in the novel and difficult 
undertaking. A circumstance of encouragement 
occurred at this juncture—it was a poor fisher-lad 
seeking of his own accord admission to the Sun- 


d y-scheol of which Mr. S—— was the superin- | 


tendent. It seemed like a Divine intimation that a 


| 
Pe 
Christian merchant, who had long desired to be a | 


fisher-lads’ class must be formed at once. Soon a 
room, an “ upper room,” was prepared, and cards 
of invitation were printed. ‘Taking these, Mr. 
s and a friend called upon several smack- 
owners, to invite the apprentices through their 
masters. Most acknowledged that the lads needed 
attention. But scant encouragement did the two 
| friends meet on their errand of invitation. “ You 
| don’t know what a job you've got in hand,” said 
/one. “ You will soon get tired of it,” said another. 
| And even after the class had begun, “ It won’t last 
long,” said many. 

On the last Sunday in February, 1868, the room 
| was opened ; the two teachers were there at the 
appointed time, but not a lad appeared! It was 
| a discouraging day, but the two friends joined in 

prayer together that God would incline the hearts 
| of the lads towards them. During the week fol- 
lowing many were earnestly invited to the class, 
| and the next Sunday prayer was answered. 
| Before three o’clock— the time of meeting— 
a tumultuous set rushed up into the room all 
together. Most had short sticks, nearly all were 
smoking, and some had decorated their caps with 
‘ribbons. During singing they laughed, during 
| prayer they were disorderly, and only with the 
| greatest difficulty could attention be secured to a 
| statement of the object of the class. So the work 
| began. 
The third annual tea-meeting of the lads was 
‘held on Easter Monday last. About one hundred 


























and sixty of them sat 
It was a sight to be remembered—the bronzed, 
healthy-looking lads with appetites that did jus- 
tice to the occasion! Now and then words would 
be heard suggestive of their sea-life, and quaint 
to a landsman’s ear. For example, “ Sail down 
here that plum-chuck.” When the gas brightened 
out from the sunlights it was welcomed with a 
happy cheer. But both at the tea-tables and sub- 
sequent meeting the conduct of the lads would 
fayourably compare with that of the most orderly 
Sunday-school scholars. 

From the report read on the occasion it 
appeared that the present number of members of 
this Bethel Class is 581. About three-fourths of 
these are orphans, and about the same proportion 
are from the London and other workhouse schools, 
a few are runaways from home, some are from 
reformatories, whilst a smaller number are sons 
of fishermen. Looking at the improved conduct 
of these lads, and the spiritual value of the class 
to many of them, those most acquainted with the 
work cannot but gratefully, devoutly, exclaim, 
“What hath God wrought !” 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” In 
this case the joyful harvest was indeed preceded 
by the tearful sowing. The lads were marked by 
a lawlessness of conduct and a free-and-easy 
defiance of authority which revealed their need of 
the class, while it severely taxed the patience and 
affection of the teachers. There were scenes in 
those early days! They would rush into the 
room, pipe in mouth, whatever was going on, 
hailing cach other as though they had met for 
nothing else. Scarcely were they out of the 
room, but the stairway was inodorous with the 
fumes of their quick-lighted pipes, and down the 


down to the bountiful meal. | 


OUR FISHER-LADS. 
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Let us visit the room. It is Sunday. <A Bethel 
flag waves from the roof, marking the place to the 
fisher-lad’s seeking eye, and telling in its silent 
waving—a true flag of the Lord—that, as is written 
on the walls of the room, it is “the Lord’s house.” 
In the morning, before public Divine service, a 
prayer-meeting, which was originated by them- 
selves, is held among the iads. Pious skippers 
sometimes join them. In the afternoon the Bethel 
Class meets. In their Sunday jackets come the 
lads, their sun-tanned faces and labour-hardened 
and tar-stained hands, for the most part, as clean 
as water can make them. Howcheerful and ready 
their greetings! Has one of their number been 
lost in the deep? ‘Then the flag is hoisted half- 
mast high, and they remember and speak of the 
dead. Then around the table sit the lads, with the 
devoted teacher, the originator of this work, at its 
head. How hearty the singing! What devout 
silence in the prayer! What interested attention 
to the “opening of the Scriptures!” The list 
of lessons is printed in order that the lads at sea 
may, if they have opportunity, ponder the same 
chapter at the same time as the lads in the class. 
Mary do so, and some of the skippers at sea also 
take the list as their guide to their Bible-reading. 


| The subjects are presented in a nautical phrase- 


| at the head of this work. 


ology. The fellowing are specimens from the last 
printed list. They will show the pleasing in- 
genuity exercised in this direction by the mind 
“The strange night- 
signal” (Exod. xii.), “* Not ashamed of his colours” 
(Dan. iii.), “The wrong tack” (Mark x. 17—22), 
* A lad’s lonely watch” (1 Sam. xvi. 11, xvii. 


| 33—37), “God’s care of a small craft”? (Exod. ii. 


banisters they would slide as down a familiar mast. | 
Sometimes by a mischievous hand the gas was | 


1 John ii.). 


extinguished, and the teacher had to grope in 
temporary darkness. 

Occasionally even now a lad may come in the 
worse for drink. This is, however, but seldom; 
and the class, so improved in its conduct, seems 
scarcely composed of the same lads as at the first. 
Kindness has won its way. Once, only a sense of 
duty held the teachers to the work; now it is a 
pleasure to them, and their turn at the class an 
anticipated delight. 

The present number of members I have said 1s 
581. But many have attended the class whose 
names are not recorded. The attendance, fre- 
quently, however, is small in sight of the sum 
total of membership. This results from the 
fact that, except occasionally, but few of the lads 
are at home at the same time from their fishing- 
grounds. It seldom indeed happens, so migratory 


between sea and shore is their life, that the same | 
lad can attend the room two consecutive evenings. | 


1—15), “ Steered by a star” (Matt. ii.), “ Head-wind 
at starting” (Gen. xxxvii.), “ A friend on shore” 
(John xxi.), “Mind your helm” (1 Kings iii. 5—15), 
“Qld fishermen nearing home” (1 Peter i, 


After the class is over a number of the 
lads, very often all of them, remain to pray. 
Sometimes as many as six or seven follow each 
other in prayer. They have confessed Christ in 


| the midst of the Church, nor are they ashamed to 


own him before one another. 

That the weekday temptations should not undo 
the Sunday teaching, the room (when the lads are 
up from the sea) is opened every night in the 


week. Then their secular as well as religious 


amusement was a necessity. 


instruction is aimed at. Reading and writing are 
taught, and navigation to a few of the elder and 
more forward lads. But instruction at the begin- 
ning of this work was not sufficient attraction, 
So after the various 
duties of slate, book, and pen are over, various 
games are resorted to, such as draughts and 
bagatelle. These they heartily enter into. One 
evening during the last Fair week, the writer went 
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to the class, and was thankful to find so many 
present who had resisted the temptations of the 
perilous season. He sat down by the side of two 
lads who were playing at draughts. A little 
fellow sat opposite him, and both watched the 
players. Presently the lad drew another draught- 
board near, between the writer and himself, and | 
opening it out without saying a word, smiled 
across the table a pleasant invitation to a game. 
How could it be resisted? Though the only 
language was that of beaming eye, the scene lives 
brightly in the happy memory. 

Sometimes, of late, the lads, dispensing with | 
the wonted games, request a prayer-meeting 
instead; but if not, the games cease at nine 
o'clock, a hymn is sung, a few earnest words are 
spoken, and with prayer the meeting is brought 
to a close 

Look round the room. The first thing that 
meets the eye on entering is the motto, “ Welcome 
Home!” Various charts hang on the walls, and | 
framed prints, most of them bearing reference to | 
the sea. There are also several models of fishing- 
smacks and other vessels; but there are three 
printed cards on the walls which are worthy of 
notice. The first announces that Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and hymn-books (these last prepared | 
especially for the class), can be purchased at half- | 
cost price. As many as 300 of the hymn-books 
have been sold during the past year. A loan 
library is also at the service of, and is much prized | 
by, the lads. The second card announces a savings- 
bank, inviting deposits from a penny all | 
moneys to be placed out at interest in hp. lads’ | 
names in one of the banks of the town. And thus 
the lads are supposed in nautical rhyme to apos- 
trophise their earnings :— 








“ Hard earnings at sea, you never shall be 
Carelessly, foolishly wasted by me ; 
To bank you shall go, that there you may grow; 
For surely I know that one day will show 
That savings so small from many a haul, 
Will tell after all, and win their own trawl.” 





One hundred and fifty-one lads are depositors. | 
During the past year the sum of £28 6s. 11d. has | 
been paid in, in 205 instalments. When taken out | 
it has in many cases been for objects which have 
cheered the teachers. One drew out part of his 
savings that he might go and see his mother in a | 
distant part of the country, whom he had not) 
seen for several years. Another, to send some | 
help to a sister going into service. Another, to 
assist a bedridden father; and so on. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the good that must result from | 
this department of the Bethel Room work. The 
habit of forecast thereby encouraged will be of 
more benefit to the young depositors than they, 
perhaps, can appreciate. But here is the third | 


card. It will best tell its own tale :— H 


PROMOTION. REWARD. 


WANTED, 
Willing hands and Volunteers for the Good Ship Excelsior, A 1, 

**A sum of money has been placed in the Bank as the com. 
mencement of a Fund for the encouragement of Good Conduct 
amongst the —— Fishermen’s Apprentices. The amount is to be 
divided annually, under the following conditions, amongst those 
apprentices who enrol themselves in an Association to be called 
the ‘Excelsior Crew.’ The Teacher of the Bethel Class will 
take command. The Ship’s Articles are 

Punctuality, Sobriety, Good Conduct. 

** All who join resolve to keep these rules, and to help each 
other to obtain a Prize. Settling day once a year, at the Easter 
meeting of the Bethel Room, when the money will be shared in 
Prizes, or otherwise as may be decided. A handsome Certificate 
of Good Conduct will accompany each prize. For the first year 
this will be engraved on a white card; the second, green; third, 
pink; fourth, blue; each colour entitling the owner to a larger 
share of prize-money, and carrying promotion in the Excelsior 
Crew. The fifth year of good conduct will gain a medal. All who 
have earned a prize must make their claim during the month of 
March, and their masters must be able to give them a character 
for sobriety and punctuality through the year. One instance of 
intoxication or absconding forfeits the prize for that year. The 
Ship’s Articles may be signed any evening at the Bethel Room,” 


They have been signed by many, and one of the 
most interesting features of the recent annual 
gathering was the presentation of prizes to the 
lads certified by their masters as having fulfilled 
the above requirements of sobriety, punctuality, 
and good conduct. 

Great and various the good resultant from this 
fisher-lad work. Since its commencement there 
has been a diminution, by forty per cent., of the 
committals of this class to our prison. Many of 
them have become true Christians. Other youths 
have felt the encouragement of this example. “If 
| the fisher-lads manage, why can’t we ?” said a poor 
| youth seeking Christ. The way is hard for them; 
| and they are ever in jeopardy of theirlives. Never 
a winter passes but some are missed from the 
class, lying till the archangel’s trumpet in the vast 
sepulchre of the sea. Oh, the bleak night of storm 
out on the fierce ship-wrecking seas! Up on the 
billow’s crown—down into the roaring trough of 
the restless deep! God save the sailor in such 
mght! God keep, then, the men and the boys 
who reap for us the scaly harvest of the sea! 
The neatly-framed memorial -cards — “ Death 
cards,” the lads call them—round the walls of the 
Bethel Room, hold in remembrance the boys who 
will never come back any more. They show how 
perilous is the fisher-lad’s toil, and how important, 
“while it is called to-day,” this Bethel Room work. 

How rare the privilege of inaugurating sucha 
work as this! There are several teachers engaged 
in it, but the originator and superintendent of it 
is emphatically with the lads, the Teacher. Long 
may he live, the poor fisher-lad’s friend ! 

Not in vain shall this statement have been written 
if a single reader is stimulated by its perusal to “ re- 
member the forgotten,” and to seek the spiritual 
well-being of even the most careless and depraved, 
emboldened to the effort by the assurance, “To them 
that have no might God increaseth strength.” 


** Success. 
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“PINK AND GREEN, FIT FOR THE QUEEN.” 


CHAPTER II. 





five elder ones, from an old lady at 
Richmond. It wasa great delight to 
midi}; spend a day with Mrs. Janviers. Her | 
waite garden, and the park, and above all her own | 
kindliness, made it the favourite spring holiday. 





The moment breakfast was over, the girls ran up | 


to get ready. 
the hall when their sisters appeared. 
they were, it was impossible not to afford a moment 
or two for the inspection of the new dresses. 

“How grand we are!” cried Robert, as Louisa 
and Fanny showed themselves. 


“Yes! you'll do very well,” Frank said, with | 


his elder-brother patronising air; “I shan’t mind 
walking with you.” 

Here Robert, who had just caught sight of Hettie, 
called out, “Ho! ho! here’s finery! I say, Frank, 
look! ‘pink and green, fit for the Queen !’” 

Then Frank added his word: “Well, you are 
coming out strong, Hettie. No wonder it took youa 
good time to get on such a dress as that; we've 
not waited half an hour for nothing.” 


Mrs. Janviers received them in her gentle warm- | 


hearted way, telling them to be quite at home, and 


amuse themselves in the house or garden as they 


liked best, till dinner-time. 

The garden was pleasure enough for them all, 
with its sweet early 
trees. The dear old lady followed to say, ‘‘ Pick as 
many flowers as you like, my dears, and make a nice 
bunch to take home for your mother.” 

She soon came out again to propose that the boys 
should do a bit of gardening. 
pleased them more. Jackets were quickly thrown 
off, cuffs turned up, the tool-house ransacked, and 
the boys at work to prepare the ground and sow a 
bed of radishes. 
new dress. 


the dark rich mould, in between the hyacinths, as | 
Mrs. Janviers, seeing | 
her wistful look, was on the point of inviting her to 


Mrs. Janviers was doing now! 


go on with the pleasant work, but she looked at the 
dress, and said instead, “I am afraid you might spoil 
that bright dress, my dear, if you tried the rake.” 

At dinner Mrs. Janviers again expressed her 
anxiety lest the dress should get a spot; and, much 
to Hettie’s mortification, sent the servant to fetch an 
apron, which was large and old fashioned. 

“That does not signify, my l«ve, as we are all 
friends here, but it would be a great pity to soil that 
pretty new dress of yours;” and she nodded her 
head so kindly, and looked so placid, as she sat at 


} HE new dresses were finished just in | 
' time for an invitation that came to the 


Frank and Robert were waiting in | 
Impatient as | 


flowers and blossoming fruit- | 


Nothing could have | 


For a moment Hettie regretted her | 
But for that, how delightful it would | 
have been to help; to handle a rake, and turn up ; 


| the head of the table, that Hettie could not well be 
angry. 

The afternoon was spent in the park. Hettie who 
was in general a bit of a “ tom-boy”—at least glad 
| of any opportunity of a romp with her brothers— 
stood so much upon her dignity that Robert was 
| quite offended. 

“TI declare she’s too grand for anything in that 
pink-and-green affair !”’ 

On Sunday, as all were starting for church, it 
attracted our father’s attention. “Heyday! what 
| does this mean?—a speckled hen amongst the flock 
of doves!” 

“Why, papa! you said once it was not nice for us 
all to be dressed alike.” 


| 


“Did I? Well, I don’t remember even thinking 
it. So this grand dress was chosen on purpose to 


| gratify me. I’m greatly flattered. ‘ Pink and green, 
fit for the Queen!’ of course I must be charmed.” 

It was rather hard for Hettie, that papa should 
make fun of her so. She felt it; and all the more 
because her conscience told her it was not quite 
truthful to speak as if it were for his sake that she 
had chosen the gay dress. It troubled her as she 
walked to church ; she fancied that every one looked 
at her as she passed up the aisle. What would she 
not have given to get the unfortunate dress out of 
sight and out of mind ! 

But again and again her eyes and her thoughts 
| were fixed upon it. “It is pretty,” she would say to 
herself, “ really pretty. I never had such a pretty 
dress before.” Then she tried to listen to the read- 
ing, and soon was quite ashamed to find that her 
| eyes were wandering from her sisters’ sober colours 
to her own bright clothing. 

On the way home she overheard a lady saying, 
“And your little visitor I hope will come with 
them.” 

“ Visitor!” mamma answered, hesitating ; 
it is only Hettie—her dress is different from the 
others.” 

Hettie began to feel doubtful about her choice. 

The invitation was to the birthday-party of one 
of Robert’s schoolfellows, All were invited, even 
little Ethel. It was a hospitable house —old- 
fashioned and roomy. There must have been forty 
young folk at least, besides several grown-up people ; 
| and all sorts of pleasant games went on. Hettie 
thought, “ My dress is the very thing for a time like 
this, every one will admire it.” 

Towards the end of the evening, as she sat near 
the hostess, she heard a gentleman ask, ‘‘ Who are 
those girls in soft fawn-coloured dresses? ‘They are 
so well-bred and lady-like, 
Their mother 


“oh! 


a most charming family ; 
in manner as well as appearance. 
must be a superior woman.” 
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“Yes, every one admires her. Our acquaintance | Her brothers and sisters were specially kind to her, 
is but slight at present, I am hoping to improve it.” | for they understood it must have been a trial to her 


Hettie felt a twinge, not of envy, that was not in 
her nature, but of disappointment that she was 
excluded from any share in the family credit, by her 
unfortunate dress. Thinking over the matter, she 
was too absorbed to notice that the forfeit last cried 
was hers, and an inquiry rose for the owner, A 


sharp little fellow who had happened to see her lay 


it down, called out, “Pink and green! pink and 
green! I don’t know her name, but it’s the pink- 
and-green frock.” 

She went to take it with burning cheeks. “How 
very disagreeable it is to be known by one’s dress!” 
she thought. 

Soon after, Aunt Esther came to spend the day. 
Sitting down for a quiet chat with mamma, she took 
out of her bag a roll of blue ribbon. 

“Tam going to make a bow for each of you girls, 
to wear with your new dresses. 
ends plain or fringed?” 

There was a chorus of “thank you; thank you, 
auntie !”’ and each gave her opinion about it. The 
little ones watched the making of the bows with 
great interest, and when they lay finished on the 
table, all gathered round to admire and choose. Then 
Fanny said, thoughtfully, “ Hettie cannot wear blue 
with her pink and green.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Aunt Esther, “of course she 
must not. She'd look like a painted popinjay. I 
forgot about that unfortunate dress. I’m afraid, 
Hettie, we made a bad bargain.” 

Hettie thought so too, but she did not like to own 
it, or give up her partiality for this first dress of her 
own choosing. But each time she wore it, 1t seemed 
to grow worse. ‘The boys teased her—every one 
seemed to look at her, but, worst of all, she could 
not help thinking of herself. “Oh! to pass a day 
without remembering what she had on, or being 
noticed by any one! 

One Sunday she appeared in her old grey alpaca, 
that had been given up for schoolroom wear. There 
was an outcry on the part of the boys. ‘“ Why, 
Hettie! what has happened ? What a come-down!” 

“‘Here’s Hettie looking as sober as a Quaker !” 

“Where is your fine dress ? 
look at that old thing !” 

“That’s just what I want!” she burst out, 


No one will give a 


passionately ; “I’m tired of being teased and stared | 


at!” 

Mamma interposed to qi et them. “Hettie is 
quite right, boys, if she fins her thoughts disturbed 
by her gay dress, to wear an old one to-day. She 


wants to forget all about her dress, and herself. Do | 


not you prevent her.” 

It was the happiest Sunday Hettie had known 
for a long while. She did succeed in forgetting her- 
self, and fixing her thoughts on the holy things she 


Do you like the | 


| 





pride to do as she had done. 

Next day she told the whole trouble out to her 
mother—how she had begun by being too fond of the 
dress, and ended by hatizg it; how it made her 
always think of herself, and of what people would 
think of her ; kow awkward she felt in the streets, 
and how miserable in church. 

“Tl never choose another, mamma. You know 
what we shall really like, as well as what is best for 
us.” 

* You shall help choose the very next I buy for 
you, Hettie, I think you will choose wisely another 
time, and it is well for you to learn how to dress.” 

They had a long talk, and Hettie never forgot 
some of the things her mamma said that day. 

During the week mamma made up a dress from 
the better pieces of an old one of her own. It was 
very plain, but as Hettie put it on next Sunday she 
felt more joyful than on the first wearing of her 
“pink and green.’ She never tired of that dress, or 
forgot the lesson the other one had taught her. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


269. What Jewish sovereigns were excluded from 
the sepulchres of the kings? 

270. In the narrative of the spies recorded in the 
Book of Numbers there is an allusion to the land of 
Egypt which indicates the author as being familiar 
with the history of that country. Mention it. 

271. “ Friend, go up higher” (Luke xiv. 10). Our 
Lord in this parable appears to refer to a particular 
portion of Old Testament Scripture. Quote it. 

272. Quote the exact passage in which the term 
“law” is applied to “ the prophets.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 

254, Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 3) and Manasseh (2 Chron, 
Xxxiii. 6). 

255. Gen. xxxv. 5. “And they journeyed: and 
the terror of God was upon the cities that were 
round about them, and they did not pursue after the 
sons of Jacob,” 

256. The iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full 
(Gen. xv. 16). Lest the beasts of the field should 
multiply against them (Exod. xxiii. 29). That God 
might prove them (Judges ii. 20). 

257. “A light that shineth in a dark place” 
(2 Peter i. 19). 

258. Deut. xvii. 18.—The king was to keep a copy 
of the law. Deut. xxxi. 26.—The Book of the law 
was to be put into the side of the ark. 

259. Matt. xxiii. 23.—“ The weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” 

260. Ps. xli.9. “Yea, mine own familiar friend 
in whom I trust2d, who did eat of my bread, hath 


heard of at church, and she felt humble and quiet. | lifted up hig heel against me.” 
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